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Animation industry vet Fred Seibert 
sets his sights on web-based toons 
and lives to tell the tale 


What’s eating the animation talent 
pool? An in-depth look at keeping 
pace with a quickly changing industry 


Content chief Russell Hicks opens 
up about Nickelodeon’s brand-new 
animation slate 


With TV still ruling the kids 
entertainment landscape, digital-first 
brands are spawning animated series 


We polled some of the biz’s hottest 
animators on their influences—running 
the gamut from Chuck Jones to Stimpy 


Cover Our cover sports an image from Disney/Lucasfilm’s latest TV series in the Star Wars saga, Star Wars Rebels, featuring brand-new baddie The Inquisitor 
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Editorial 


Gettin 


animated 


While following the ups and 
downs of the animation 
industry is an integral part of 
Kidscreen’s editorial coverage, 
dedicating our end-of-year 
issue solely to the art form was 
a pleasant change of pace. 
Sometimes you just have to 
step back from something to 
get the full picture. 


Watch for 
the next issue of 


kidscreen 
February/March 2013 
Street Date: 

February 1 
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And Features Editor Jeremy Dickson certainly did 
that with his lead feature, “The state of the anima- 
tion nation,” (p.12). He polled a number of indus- 
try leaders on where the business is at and where it 
might be headed. One of the more salient obser- 
vations to emerge is that animators—particularly 
in the L.A. area—may be more in demand than 
ever. With the entrée of DreamWorks into televi- 
sion animation—toting an order for 300 hours of 
programming with it, no less—and the three big kidsnets ramping up their original 
slates, the dance cards of animation talent are getting quite full. In fact, competi- 
tion for talent is getting tougher and a few are wondering if talent can keep pace 
with demand. While no one stated it explicitly, this heightened demand for talent 
must also be placing an upward pressure on wages and series’ budgets. How that 
will affect producers, especially indies, remains to be seen. So, look what happens 
when you ask, “How’s it going?” 

We also took the opportunity to do something we don’t always have space for 
in regular issues—spend some extra time with the creatives. We asked a host of the 
hottest show creators working in the kids business right now about their animation 
inspirations. Some answers (Chuck Jones, Tex Avery) are expected, while others 
(Strong Bad) are less so—but all are illuminating. 

And, perhaps, that’s what emerged overwhelmingly from this issue—that 
everything starts and ends with creators. eOne Family MD Olivier Dumont, in fact, 
likened discovering strong creators/showrunners to finding “the Holy Grail.” And 
when some of the most successful TV toons in recent memory like Adventure Time, 
Gravity Falls and Sanjay and Craig are the indisputable product of strong single- 
minded showrunners, it’s hard to argue with Dumont’s assessment. Where the 
next generation will come from is anyone’s guess, but as Nickelodeon president of 
content development and production Russell Hicks notes in “Revving up” (p.18), 
you have to look everywhere and take every pitch that comes your way. 

And that’s all for Kidscreen in 2013. See you next year with our February/March 
Kidscreen Summit and Toy Fair issue. Happy holidays to you and yours! 


Cheers, 


Lana 
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DreamWorks takes on TV 


During his MIPCOM keynote in October, DreamWorks 

Animation CEO Jeffrey Katzenberg said, “In the 40 years I’ve 
been in the entertainment industry, | don’t think there’s ever 
been a time filled with so much new and unique opportunity 


ok 


Female creators 

step up 
In an industry still dominated 
by male showrunners, female 
creators with fresh perspectives 
are finding an opening. Two 
recent notable examples of 
women crafting toons that are 
relatable to girls, yet enjoyable 
for guys, are Rebecca Sugar and 
Natasha Allegri. Sugar’s Steven 
Universe is Cartoon Network’s 
first series created solely bya 
woman, while Allegri’s Bee and 
PuppyCat is making waves on 
Frederator’s Cartoon Hangover 
channel. 
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Pixar beset 

by delays 
For the first time since Pixar 
moved under Disney's roof, 
the animation studio is not 
sticking to its yearly release 
schedule. Its next flick, The Good 
Dinosaur, has been bumped 
to 2015. The delay comes ata 
precarious time for the studio. 
Pixar’s summer release Monsters 
University grossed more than 
US$750 million worldwide, but 
it tracked behind Illumination 
Entertainment's Despicable Me 
(nearing US$1 billion in ticket 
sales) and was made witha 
substantially smaller budget. 


Amazon 

gets tooning 
Online retail giant Amazon got 
into kids TV in a big way this year 
with a full slate of commissions. 
Amazon Studios launched its 
pilot program in April, and it 
currently has three series in 
production, with another five 
pilots in the running. And it may 
be shaking up the traditional 
production model. Its established 
submission guidelines state 
successful pilot creators are 
given US$55,000 and up to 5% 
of net receipts from CP licensing 
royalties after the full series 
launches. 


for the world of television.” While the company is still 

firmly entrenched in the movie business, despite a mixed 
bag of recent releases (including this summer’s under- 
performing Turbo), its strategy to beef up its TV offerings is 
poised to change the TV animation business. With a 300- 
hour original programming deal signed with Netflix out of 
the gate, DreamWorks is under pressure to produce, and 
fast. But there are already rumblings that the studio may 

be soaking up a big portion of the industry’s talent pool of 
skilled workers—possibly offering higher wages that will 
drive the cost of all productions up. Katzenberg also noted, 
“great storytellers are hard to find.” So it’s not surprising that 
DreamWorks will do all it can to staff up with the best the 
animation biz has to offer. 


Visualizing 

the future 
This year hasn’t been a stellar 
one for the VFX community 
stateside. Hollywood received 
ajolt when Oscar-winning 
company Rhythm & Hues, of 
Life of Pi fame, spiralled into 
bankruptcy amidst issues 
surrounding globalization and 
tax subsidies. And another 
California-based company, 
Tippett, cut its workforce by 
40% to reduce labor costs. 
Meanwhile, India’s VFX business 
is experiencing a boom, painting 
an uncertain picture for the 
future of the trade. 
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Fred Seibert’s new 
Frederator channel 
on YouTube—Cartoon 
Hangover—has been 
drawing viewers with 
Pendelton Ward’s 
Bravest Warriors 


Industry vet and animated-hit 

maker extols the freedom 
of making web-based toons and 
believes we’re entering another 
golden age of animation 


ith more than two decades spent producing some of the 

most innovative and successful toons out there—he helmed 

Hanna-Barbera’s revolutionary mid ’90s What A Cartoon! 
program that spawned the likes of The Powerpuff Girls, and went on 
to produce series such as The Fairly OddParents and Adventure Time 
under his Frederator Studios shingle—Fred Seibert continues to 
break new ground. In fact, Frederator was quick to embrace the web 
as a distribution platform and creative incubator in the early 2000s, 
but Seibert isn’t sitting on his laurels. The studio’s newest channel, 
YouTube’s Cartoon Hangover, has already generated more than 64 
million views and attracted more than 890,000 subscribers in the year 
since its launch. And he continues his search for the next vehicle that 
will broadcast the cultural zeitgeist. So, how does Seibert see the next 
few years shaping up for the industry? Read on to find out. 
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We're in interesting times. For CGI, I’m not sure that the returns have 
necessarily been justified by the costs. But I don’t think audiences 
actually make any distinction in technique. They are only interested 
in good and bad. We are seeing an interesting resurgence on the 
2D side, where there is a new phase coming that is as influenced by 
factors outside of film and TV as it is self-referential. Adventure Time’s 
storytelling is as influenced by creator Pen Ward’s fascination with 
video games as it is by his love of The Simpsons. This new creative shift 
is not unlike how shows like The Powerpuff Girls, Dexter’s Laboratory 
and Ren & Stimpy re-engaged the issue of cartoons on TV, rather than 
animation on TV in the 90s. 


Ithas opened up the game in a way that is disruptive, unpredictable and 
fantastic. It’s allowed us to enter into what is becoming a new golden 
age of animation. Thousands of independent animator channels have 
sprung up over the last six or seven years, where there are literally no 
executive restrictions, and people are expressing themselves in the 
way that they want to. We launched a short over the summer called 
Bee and PuppyCat that breaks every rule of all the studios I work with, 
including rules of length, style, storytelling, and the issue of girl and 
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YA female heroes. Its creator, Natasha Allegri (Adventure Time), has an 
unbelievably clear storytelling voice and Bee and PuppyCat is the first 
show I’ve done that my wife has said anything good about since The 
Powerpuff Girls. 


HOW SHOULD AN EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 

SUPPORT A CREATOR-DRIVEN SERIES? 

Ahmet Ertegun, the founder of Atlantic Records, was often asked, 
‘How do you succeed in the music business?’ He would reply, “You just 
keep walking around until you bump into a genius.’ I have run my 
career in animation by being very upfront about the fact that I don’t 
know anything. The best thing that I can do is find people I believe in, 
trust them and support their needs any way I can. 


WHAT’S YOUR BIGGEST ‘LESSON LEARNED’ MOMENT? 

I walked into John Kricfalusi’s Spumco studio right after he stopped 
making Ren & Stimpy and there was a sign on the wall right as you 
walked in that read, “If you can’t draw, you can’t write.” It was John’s 
way of saying that the greatest writers in animation were actually 
artists. And my career has been fueled by that thought. 


WHO INSPIRES YOU IN YOUR CAREER? 

In every single case, in every industry that I’ve been in, in everything 
that I’ve done, it’s always been The Beatles. Six weeks into my freshman 
year when I was a chemistry major in college, [looked at my roommate 
and said, “The Beatles are more important to me than this.’ And I 
literally made a 270-degree turn from being a scientist to going into 
what I'll loosely call the cultural arts. -Jeremy Dickson 


Think fast! 


The lightning round with Fred Seibert 


FAVORITE CARTOON CHARACTER 
Huckleberry Hound 


FAVORITE BREAKFAST MEAL 
Plain yogurt, strawberries and 
a piece of toast every morning 


FAVORITE TV SHOW 
| watch Law and Order re-runs 
incessantly—literally like 30 times a week 


LAST GREAT FILM YOU WATCHED INA THEATER 
20 Feet from Stardom, the documentary about 
background singers from the ‘70s 


TUMBLR OR REDDIT? 


Tumblr 


THE BEATLES OR RAY CHARLES? 
That’s a tough one, but The Beatles. 


FAVORITE POSTER (SEIBERT HAS A 1,000+ POSTER COLLECTION) 
Currently, three jazz-inspired ones 
by Swiss graphic artist Niklaus Troxler 
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PAPERLESS STORYTELLING 

Toon Boom Storyboard Pro” is the artist’s tool 
of choice for planning games, television series, 
or feature films, whether the project is for Live 
Action, Mixed Media, or Animation. 


FROM IDEA TO REEL 


Toon Boom Harmony” is the most 
advantageous solution, handling all steps 
from pre-production to design, animation, 
compositing and multi-platform rendering. 


TRACK FROM ANYWHERE 

Toon Boom Manager” is the perfect 
production tracking system that combines 
everything required for monitoring daily 
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Disney’s highly 
anticipated CGI-animated 
Star Wars Rebels features 
brand new Jedi-hunting 
villain The Inquisitor 


BY JEREMY DICKSON 


There’s no denying it’s an exciting time to 
be a creator of animated content. Popular», 
creator-led series like Adventure Time and > 


Gravity Falls are helping to pave the way for a 
new crop of funny, yet sophisticated kids shows 
that appeal to a broader audience. But as global 
demand for content continues to skyrocket, the 
animation talent pool is being challenged. Can 
the industry sustain this new pace? 
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sk anyone in the industry if it’s a great time to be a content 

creator, and chances are you'll get a resounding “yes.” Apart 

from reaching out to traditional linear broadcasters and movie 
distributors, animators have more non-linear options than ever before 
to get their work seen. Avenues like the Apple App Store, YouTube, 
iTunes and SVOD services like Netflix, as well as crowdfunding 
platforms, come to mind. In fact, at MIP Jr. and MIPCOM this past 
October, the number of digital platforms looking for kids content 
generated a new kind of buzz—of the market’s 4,623 international 
acquisitions executives, more than 1,000 were digital buyers. 

“There is a huge appetite for animation domestically and globally. 
There are multiple platforms to feed, and there is the desire for long 
and short form,” says Disney TV Animation SVP of original series 
Eric Coleman. “All of the studios around L.A. are busy. The kidsnets 
have full slates of animation, and the competition is good for artists 


and quality.” 


Jamie Piekarz, director of original programming for Canada’s Corus 
Kids, concurs. “There is a fresh new wave of animators coming, anda 
lot of broadcasters are seeing a shift back to creator-driven animated 
series.” She points to Nickelodeon’s new 2D-animated comedy Sanjay 
and Craig and Cartoon Network's hit 2D series Adventure Time and 
Regular Show as great examples of programming for the coveted six to 
nine demo that are edgier, quirkier and visually unique. 

“They are trying to capture an adult tone, where the humor is 
more sophisticated, random and unexpected. Some of the stories go 
to places you would never foresee, but there is still great story structure 
and logic within these new types of series,” she says. “It’s hard to do, 
but animators, creators and writers are achieving this, which is really 
fresh and exciting. It’s been missing for a while.” 

Piekarz adds that Sanjay and Craig and Adventure Time rely a 
bit more on clever dialogue and storytelling than the fast-paced, 
squash-and-stretch approach often used in CGI animation. 
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Perhaps one of the biggest reasons why some of Cartoon 
Network’s shows are resonating with kids and families is because 
they are more emotional in tone. “We express real and more 
complex emotion in some of our shows, which is a bit new and 
different,” says Cartoon Network VP of comedy animation Curtis 
Lelash. “It’s hard to say that emotion is a trend, but we’re seeing a 
lot more of it in kids animated TV. We’re seeing characters deal with 
real problems that aren’t just kid problems, like feelings of jealousy 
and liking people.” 

For Frank Falcone, president and creative director of Toronto’s 
Guru Studio (Justin Time, Wish Come True), shows with more heart are 
always needed. 

“Right now, we’re seeing too much cheap Flash and mean- 
spirited humor. Sympathetic characters—good or flawed—will 
always connect,” he says. 


DIVERSIFICATION 
And as writers add more layers to their stories, Falcone notes that 
companies on the production side are diversifying their businesses, 
too—a key to the future of kids animation. For example, Guru’s recent 
expansion in its 2D and interactive content businesses has played a 
large part in helping the company triple in size over the last two years. 
Its first full 2D service production is the series based on Mattel’s 
new multiplatform tween property Ever After High, which delves into 
the lives of the teenage sons and daughters of classic fairytale legends. 
“After consistently attracting the top talent in 3D, we had been looking 
for an opportunity to create a 2D production pipeline for several years,” 
says Falcone. “Mattel came to us for our unique design approach, our 
focus on story and our strong directorial authorship of the series.” 
Embracing themes of empowerment and individuality, the girl- 
skewing series is poised to be a hit, and according to One Family MD 
Olivier Dumont, based in London, toons with strong girl characters 


remain a hot commodity. “There seems to be a gap for girls six 
to nine, but there are more properties cropping up now for that 
demo,” he notes. 

Case-in-point: Cartoon Network’s new action-fantasy series Steven 
Universe from Emmy-nominated writer and storyboard artist Rebecca 
Sugar (Adventure Time). The kidsnet hopes the original comedy series, 
its first created solely by a woman, will help attract more girls to its slate 
and broaden the scope of its core six to 11 boys demo. Hatched from 
the network’s own shorts development initiative, Steven Universe does 
feature male protagonist Steven, but his three magical sisters (The 
Crystal Gems) are the ones who hold the stronger powers. 

“The series has a real shot at attracting girls. It’s a big leap for us to 
try to broaden our audience and reach out to everybody,” says Lelash. 

So far, so good. The show’s November 4 debut was Cartoon 
Network’s most-watched US series premiere of 2013 among kids— 


and boys—six to 11. 


CN’s Steven Universe (left) and Mattel’s Ever After High (middle) take 2D to new heights, while Disney Junior is launching Sheriff Callie’s Wild West via app first (right) 


According to Lelash, another genre that needs more attention is 
action/adventure. He says the industry is definitely looking for more 
action/adventure shows, but the challenge is figuring out how to 
evolve them. 

“There have been some really well-made shows, but ones that 
perhaps skewed a little bit too old or were a little bit darker,” he says. 
“We've done really well with Lego’s Ninjago, and sometimes I think 
the action in Adventure Time and Regular Show serves some of this 
need as well.” 

Piekarz, for one, contends that Adventure Time may be making 
further strides than Lelash thinks. “It is a bold show and just might be 
redefining boys action/adventure,” she says. 

One highly anticipated CGI-animated series that’s sure to deliver 
on the action/adventure front is Disney’s Star Wars Rebels. Scheduled 
to premiere in fall 2014 as a one-hour special on Disney Channel US, 


followed by the series debut on Disney XD channels worldwide, Star 
Wars Rebels joins a diverse new slate for the Mouse House. Also on deck 
are 2D-animated Star and the Forces of Evil and Harmony-animated 
Penn Zero Part-Time Hero. And for the first time, Disney’s launching a 
new show via an app platform before it lands on air. On November 24, 
the first nine episodes of animated preschool series Sheriff Callie’s Wild 
West will be available through the Watch Disney Junior mobile app in 
the US. 

“It’s about connecting with our audience where they want to 
be,” says Coleman. “We’re seeing the numbers grow in the way 
preschoolers engage with tablets, so we’re making it easier for them 
and their parents to get to the content they want.” 


With so much new content being created for an industry that’s 
growing at the rate of 7% a year—according to Ireland-based firm 
Research and Markets’ 2013 Global Animation Industry report— 
sustainability has become a hot topic. 


KEEPING PACE 

According to Lelash, Cartoon Network’s biggest challenge is making 
sure it continues to properly recruit, develop and retain its talent. “It’s 
amazing how much more work there is now compared to five years 
ago. Between shows from us, Nick, Disney, Amazon, The Hub, and 
forthcoming content from the Netflix/DreamWorks deal, there is a lot 
of work—it’s great, but a constant concern,” he says. 

When DreamWorks announced in July that it would produce more 
than 300 hours of exclusive original content for Netflix, based on 
characters from its feature film portfolio, as well as the Classic Media 
library, it was big news. It marked Netflix’s largest-ever original content 
deal. DreamWorks also demonstrated its commitment to TV with the 
hire of Marjorie Cohn as its first head of television, the purchase of UK- 
based Chapman Entertainment’s TV library, and the singling out of its 
television sales as a discreet segment within its financial reports. 
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DreamWorks’ Netflix partnership, which will see 
kids series Turbo premiere next month, has the 


While it remains to be seen whether or not large-content deals 
like the DreamWorks/Netflix pact will exhaust the talent pool of 
available animators, Lelash says the shifting landscape is keeping his 
network on its toes. 

“We're definitely more aware than ever of the need to recruit 
and develop talent, and we believe the distinctive tone, voice and 
environment of Cartoon Network Studios will continue to be a 
selling point to artists and animators from around the world,” 
he contends. 

Focusing on finding and supporting great creators with strong and 
unique points of view is also a top priority for Disney. 

“The shows that have been most successful for us have been ones 
that come from creators who have a vision and the talent to bring their 
vision to the screen,” says Coleman. “There is no shortage of ideas, but 
finding the people who have the ability to execute in a way that will 
stand out is always the biggest challenge.” 

eOne Family’s Dumont agrees that it is very difficult to find 
showrunners who can drive entire series. “They are the Holy Grail,” 
he says, singling out Simon's Cat (an online series recently acquired by 
eOne) as a prime example of a completely creator-driven show with 
great potential for growth. Dumont is less concerned about being able 
to find skilled animators to crew up on shows as long as countries 
like Canada and France, for example, continue to provide strong 
government tax incentives and student training programs. 

Falcone, on the other hand, says that while Guru is committed 
to quality and is growing rapidly, the talent pool in Canada is not 
currently keeping pace. “It’s forcing us to look abroad and may require 
that we foresake some of the tax incentives that have traditionally 
made us a cost-effective partner. People are looking for talent wherever 
they can get it,” he says. 

However, the biggest challenge currently facing Guru, according to 
Falcone, is the ability to grow the company quickly in order to produce 
enough content to meet voracious demand. 

“Binge viewing of high-quality programming has had a visible 
knock-on effect, even with traditional broadcasters that now seem 
to be burning through content faster than ever,” explains Falcone. 
“This affects everything in the production chain—from raising 
financing faster, to getting quality scripts in faster, and managing 
multiple pipelines.” A 
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Toon Boom’s school-ready 
Flip Boom software is giving 
kids around the globe the 
power to animate 


Pig 


SPEAKING OF SERVICES 


When it comes to providing cost-effective production 
solutions for animation pipelines, Montreal, Canada- 
based digital contentand animation software developer 
Toon Boom has been a leader in the field since 1994. Its 
trademark 2D Harmony program and Emmy Award- 
winning Storyboard Pro software are industry staples. 
With a growing global client list that includes the likes of 
Disney, Warner Bros., Nickelodeon, Cartoon Network, 
and DQ Entertainment, the company continues to stay 
on the cutting edge of new technology and keep its 
finger on the pulse of the industry. 

Looking at the current state of service work, CEO Joan 
Vogelesang says 2013 has been mostly positive, with 
more production companies from emerging economies 
looking to move beyond service work into original 
content development to compete in bigger markets. 

“There is a real hunger to collaborate with 
companies in more developed countries, and figure 
out ways to provide quality content from a storytelling 
perspective,” says Vogelesang. “There is also quite a 
nice move to more 2D in animation production right 
now, along with having 2D and 3D together within the 
same pipeline.” 

As far as challenges go, Vogelesang points to the 
industry’s lack of trained animators as a current problem. 

“It’s an interesting dilemma, because there are 
actually studios right now that are turning down 
opportunities because they can’t find enough 
graduates to fill the jobs,” she says. 

“Part of this goes back to a lot of schools taking 
more of a purist viewpoint to animation training, but 
the reality is the world has changed and young students 
need to come out being more proficient in technology.’ 

Vogelesang adds that a big driver for Toon Boom’s 
future growth is its ongoing investment in education 
with its Flip Boom product. The software can be 
integrated into everyday school curricula and allows 
struggling students to complete assignments in any 
subject using animation. 

“It’s in thousands of schools in the US, and more 
than 50,000 students in India are using it. We expect 
that number to rise into the millions,” says Vogelesang. 

“Four years of data show that the kids’ marks go up 
in all subjects in excess of 20%. The software has great 
growth potential not only for us, but also for emerging 
economies because of the job-creation aspect.’ 
-Jeremy Dickson 
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Ratings are on an upward swing 
for Sanjay and Craig, one of the 

net’s newest toons—it debuted to 
3.6 million US Nick viewers in May 
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BY GARY RUSAK 


REVVING 


UP 


Content chief Russell Hicks gives us a look at Nickelodeon’s 
ambitious new animation slate and his approach to the craft 


taying rooted in its storied past of animation while focusing 

a keen eye on the future, Nickelodeon Animation Studio 

is enjoying a resurgence with arguably its largest new 
animation development slate in the past five years. With the 
recent annoucement of two new full series, Bad Seeds and Pig 
Goat Banana Cricket, and two new digital series, the net’s animated 
future looks bright. Under the helm of Russell Hicks, president 
of content development and production, Nick’s animation arm 
is at work on a wide and varied slate that’s looking to push the 
network into the next few years with programming that hits 
upon the classic Nickelodeon touchstone of courting core kids 
with humor and heart. “We are approaching it the way we have 
always approached it,” says Hicks. “Our DNA is creator-driven 
cartoons. As a studio, we believe that we should wrap ourselves 
around the talented creators, and that is what we do.” 


CREATORS IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT 
Hicks says the ideas for the new series 
currently in development and production 
grew organically from the talent, which often 


produces groundbreaking and cutting-edge work. “It’s not the 
studio saying, ‘We are trying to find this or that,” he says. “As a 
studio, we are watching as the next big thing comes through our 
door. We are welcoming to the new generation of talent.” 
Accordingly, Hicks doesn’t dictate the type of programming 
the studio is looking for, but his top priority is to find those talented 


artists—who might one day be the next star showrunner—early. 
“We are always searching for the next great creator,” he says. 
“We have started a college outreach program and are looking 
everywhere—within the industry, outside the industry, at anumber 
of universities with animation programs.” 

Currently, for example, Nickelodeon works with the California 
Institute of the Arts, University of Southern California, and 
California State University, Fullerton, sponsoring programs that 
give the broadcaster eyes and ears on campus grounds to better and 
more quickly identify emerging talents. However, Hicks also stresses 
that he is always looking to expand the reach of the network beyond 
the traditional animation hotbed of California. 

“In December, I'll be travelling to Brigham Young University in 
Utah to meet and discuss possible programs,” he says. “At this point, 
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PITCH PERFECT 


In his quest to find the newest and hottest talents, 
Nick’s president of content development and 
production, Russell Hicks, and his team take 
hundreds, maybe thousands of animation pitches a 
year. “We'll take every pitch,” he says, describing the 
studio’s philosophy and openness, which facilitated 
the new crop of productions. (SVP of animation 
development Jenna Boyd heads up the team 
responsible for fielding pitches.) 

“My advice [to creators] is don’t watch what’s 
on TV and say, ‘Oh now they are looking for this or 
that,” says Hicks. “We don’t want people to come 
in and say, ‘This is a little like Rugrats, but different’” 

The name of the game is originality and relatable 
characters. “A lot of pitches are a germ of an idea, 
,and it’s up to our team to identify it,” he says. “We 
are looking for a vision.” 

Understanding that some of the best ideas often 
come from outside the regular studio framework, Nick 
utilizes the talents of animation veteran and executive 
producer of the Nickelodeon Comedy Shorts Program, 
Mary Harrington, to help creators who are unfamiliar 
with the pitch process. 

“If they feel uncomfortable and don’t know how to 
approach it, Mary can talk to them and help them craft 
their ideas and give them guidance,” he says. 

At the end of it all, though, real passion for an 
idea is an essential ingredient in any successful pitch. 
“They have to be true to their own idea, and we have 
to know they are not going to waiver in what they are 
doing,” he says. “The cream usually rises to the top.” 
-Gary Rusak 


talent is coming from everywhere. We have always conducted 
outreach and we will always continue to do so.” 

To this point, Nickelodeon also has a number of animation 
fellowships designed to take the raw and unformed talent 
discovered through campus programs to the next level. “We have 
artist, storyboard and writing fellowships,” he says. “That way, we 
can have the talent come in and actually work in the studio for a 
year, spending time on each production along the way. This way 
they can really learn the craft.” 

Mentorship is more than just a theoretical concept for Hicks. 
As a young artist, he had two mentors who he believes instilled in 
him the confidence to pursue his passion for animation. “In the 
early ’80s, I met Ric Gonzalez, who was working at Ruby-Spears 
Productions, and he gave me a lot of pointers,” he says. “He told 
me | was the first person who ever took his advice, and he took me 
under his wing.” 

Hicks first got a taste for the art form though his grandfather, 
who just happened to be friends with legendary Disney animator 
Ward Kimball—a founding member of the company’s iconic 
Nine Old Men. This much-celebrated group of animators helped 
establish the studio in the early days of hand-drawn animation 
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and set the standard for a fledgling industry. Hicks recalls with great 
fondness the time that Kimball told him he could make a living in 
animation. “He said, “You have the talent and you can do this as a 
job,” Hicks recounts. “That really helped a shy young boy to get into 
the business. Those mentorships were really valuable to my career.” 

Inasense, Hicks started paying his invaluable mentoring experience 
forward with the establishment of the Nickelodeon Animated Shorts 
Program two years ago. The program acts as a safe place where the 
seeds of ideas are encouraged to grow into full-fledged series concepts. 
“It’s a place where we can nurture young artists so they can cut their 
teeth by creating something,” he contends. 

The network opened the program by commissioning 12 micro- 
shorts that started rolling out on the new Nick App when it launched 
in February. “We wanted the app to be the next generation of Nick. 
com,” says Hicks. “It’s been a very successful program and we 
recently greenlit our first series from it.” 

The successful program yielded new series Welcome to the Wayne, 
a show from Rick Lopez that follows two adventurers as they take 
on the lobby of the weirdest apartment building on the planet. Then 
there’s Breadwinners (see “Bringing home the bacon,” p. 21), which 
was originally pitched to be part of the shorts program, but was 
picked up to become a full-blown series first. 


“Kids come to Nickelodeon to laugh,” says Hicks, describing 
the guiding principle that first established the network in the 
kids entertainment universe and continues to be its main draw. 
“Comedy for us is, and has always been, number one.” 

The new slate bears this statement out, featuring a variety of off- 
beat and zany entries. For instance, there is Bad Seeds, a 26-episode 


2D series that focuses on a well-meaning bird named Harvey. It’s 


from C.H. Greenblatt, who created Cartoon Network’s Chowder and 
worked on Nick mainstay SpongeBob SquarePants. “He is a tried-and- 
true creator,” says Hicks. “He has a great voice and a great vision.” 

Joining Bad Seeds on the new slate is Pig Goat Banana Cricket, a 2D 
series whose title indicates the off-center sensibility and humor that 
pervades its first 26 episodes. “It really feels fresh,” says Hicks, pointing 
to its innovative narrative technique that involves telling a single story 
from the point-of-view of the series’ four titular characters, and then 
tying those strands together to wrap up each ep. “It’s an interesting way 
of storytelling that we are very excited about,” he says. 

Generally, the slate reflects Nickelodeon’s emphasis on a brand of 
comedy that Hicks believes has its roots in classic animation but takes 
it a step further. He cites the success of relative newcomer Sanjay and 
Craig as a good example of a series that has been rewarded for not 
condescending to its audience and its innovative humor. 

“It’s playing on a lot of different levels,” he says. “The gags are 
not the same gags you see over and over again.” And it’s paying off. 
The series’ May debut in the US attracted 3.6 million viewers and it 
was recently picked up for a second season of 20 eps that are slated 
to begin airing in 2014. 

Hicks says comedy creators now have to take into account 
the sheer volume of media that kids consume—which has grown 
exponentially in the last decade—and step up their game and not 
rely on often-used plot devices, timing and jokes. 

“Kids now can predict where plotlines are going because they have 
seen so much,” he says. “Sanjay and Craig has gags no one has ever seen 
before; it’s trying new and exciting things. It looks fresh, but it still has 
the roots in our heritage.” The series’ success, he adds, lies in its ability 
to find the right voice and strike the proper tone for its audience. 

“I’ve studied animation my whole life,” notes Hicks. “When I 
was growing up, you had classic Warner Bros. cartoons, but the 
ones that spoke to me more were from Hanna-Barbera and Sid and 
Marty Croft. They spoke to me and my generation, so I’m looking 
for creators who can speak to their generation in the same way.” 

The comedy coming from the current crop of creators draws on 
a number of influences, including the shows they grew up on. “We 
are seeing a new form of comedy coming from this generation,” 
Hicks asserts, citing multiple layers of irony often depicted 
alongside classic gross-out gags “It may not be the same thing we 
laughed at 10 years ago, but it’s extremely funny and creative in its 
own way.” He adds that Nickelodeon has been around long enough 
that the children who grew up on it are now the adults coming in 
with their own series ideas. 

“We have creators who grew up on Rugrats. But they love it for 
a different reason than I might have thought they would—for them 
it’s something that speaks to them viscerally and they bring that to 
the table,” says Hicks. “When you look at the shows in production 
now, you can see how Ren & Stimpy and Rugrats all influenced 
them, but it often comes across in surprising and creative ways.” 

When it comes to choosing animation style, Hicks says that 
Nick’s creator-led philosophy means the studio works with 
creators to find the proper tools to bring their visions to the 
screen—not the other way around. “We have a team of people 
who work to help them bring that to life,” he says. “There was a 
time when everyone thought that CGI was going to be the future, 
but really it’s not. The creators want to work in 2D and CGI with 
Flash, etc. There are now a million tools, and it’s our job to find the 
ones that work for the vision.” A 


Aproduct of Nick’s Animated 
Shorts Program, off-kilter 
comedy, Breadwinners, 
takes flight 


BRINGING HOME 
THE BACON 


Meet the creators behind new 

Nickelodeon toon Breadwinners 

One of the concepts discovered during the 2012 
round of Nickelodeon’s Animated Shorts Program, 
Breadwinners recently got picked up for 20 full 
11-minute eps that are slated to bow next February. 
Created by Gary “Doodles” DiRaffaele and Steve Borst, 
the music-fuelled series for six to 12s follows the wacky 
adventures of two ducks that operate a bread delivery 
service out of their van. Both DiRaffaele and Borst 
describe themselves as original “Nick kids,’ who also 
bring other influences to their new project. 

“| love The Simpsons, Garfield, Gary Larson’s work 
and the original LucasArts video games, too,” says 
DiRaffaele. Borst, meanwhile, was influenced by 
childhood favorites He-Man, Transformers and G.I. Joe. 
“When | got a little older,” he says, “I! would secretly 
watch Darkwing Duck and Tailspin.” 

A quick look at Breadwinners bears out its 
creators’ eclectic influences in terms of the textured 
Flash animation they employ and their zany 
comedic sensibility. 

“We take all of our influences and put them in a 
blender, and whatever comes out, we just pour over 
the show,” says DiRaffaele. 

The pair is currently at work readying the series 
for its debut, and both sing the praises of the network 
that is shepherding their vision. “It’s like a renaissance 
of animation at Nick,” says Borst. “It’s a great fit for our 
show, because it has that mix of comedy and heart, 
which Nick has always been big on.” 

DiRaffaele says he is savoring the creator- 
first mentality of the network. “Our production 
process is unlike any other show and they are really 
giving us the freedom to do that because they 
believe in it,” he says. “It’s nothing but awesome.” 
-Gary Rusak 
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Join the gang—Sybo 
Games’s Subway Surfers 
app is about to become 
an animated series 
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BY WENDY GOLDMAN GETZLER 
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digitally driven hits looking 
to take the crown are tapping the 
time-tested appeal of animated series 
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all respects, mobile devices are sizing up televisions. There’s 
| no question the mobile and tablet markets are booming, 

considering that the amount of time kids ages eight and under 
are spending with mobile devices daily has tripled to 15 minutes over 
the past two years. Still, TV viewing on a traditional set makes up half 
of all screen time. In fact, according to San Francisco-based Common 
Sense Media, 58% of US kids watch TV at least once a day, compared 
to 17% who use mobile devices everyday, 14% who are daily computer 
users and 6% who play videogames that regularly. 

TV shows have been inspiring app extensions since the dawn of the 
smartphone—Elmo is probably one of the most well-known frequenter 
of both worlds—but digital-first properties like Subway Surfers, 
Henson’s Chatter Zoo, newcomer Herotopia and gaming juggernaut 
Angry Birds are all proving that true success continues to be measured 
by the small screen, and they are flocking to the animation realm. 

“TV is about longevity. These brands that are solely apps are 
relatively short-lived because there’s always going to be something 
new coming out,” says Annalisa Woods, senior brand manager at 
Copenhagen, Denmark-based Ink Brands, the global agent for 
the Subway Surfers property. ‘Animation creates relevance 
andkeeps consumers interested longer—it extends lifespan.” 


“THE APP 
SPACE IS THE 
PERFECT PLACE 
TO HOOK KIDS WITH 
CHARACTERS FIRST. | CAN’T 
TELL YOU HOW MANY TIMES 
MY TODDLER HAS KISSED 


THE IPAD SCREEN.-” 
- HALLE STANFORD 
THE JIM HENSON COMPANY 


FAST TRACK 

Bestselling app Subway Surfers was, in fact, created 
with TV stardom as part of its larger brand plan. 
The endless runner gaming app was initially 
conceived as a short animated film created 

by the founders of its publisher, SyBo 
Games, during their stint at animation 

school. Copenhagen, Denmark-based 

SyBo then went the app route and 

launched Subway Surfers in May 

2012. The game has since been 

downloaded close to 300 

million times. And with brand 

recognition at its apex, SyBo, 

along with European and Canadian partners, is set to begin production 
in January. The first 26 x 13-minutes episodes of a Subway Surfers 
series are slated for delivery in late 2014. The CGl-animated comedy 
aimed at tweens, with a slight boy skew, will mirror the app’s premise. 
Primarily, it will center around a group of kids who run away from 
guards and dodge trains, and will be driven by themes of travel and 
exploration, which are already embedded in the app storyline. 

“Many apps have limited characters and the game play is not based 
on a particular story. For us, the animation is so exciting because it 
allows the story behind the brand to be told, the cast of characters can 
be discovered and the entire world can be explored,” says Woods. “At 
this early stage, we were thrilled that the project was so well-received at 
MIPCOM in October.” Ink helped broker SyBo’s animation deal and will 
be charged with series’ distribution. Woods says it’s an ambitious yet 
appropriate move for SyBo, and not necessarily a financially driven one. 

“There’s not much money in animation anymore, so branding is 
one major aspect of it. Of course, the longer a brand exists, the more 
commercially viable it will be,” she says. 


CHIRP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 
Rovio knows a thing or two about commercial sustainability. Its Angry 
Birds franchise has grown to encompass pretty much all aspects of the 
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entertainment landscape, and led the Finnish company to double its 
revenues last year to the tune of US$195.6 million and growth in game 
and consumer product sales. (The latter now accounts for 45% of the 
company’s total sales.) 

When the app launched four years ago, Rovio started releasing 
a number of animated shorts—which now have more than 100 
million views on YouTube—to coincide with new game launches. 
The engagement levels were a clear sign that fans were interested in 
watching Angry Birds characters in that format, and so 18 months 
ago Rovio greenlit its first animated series, Angry Birds Toons (52 x 
three minutes). The episodes, created and produced by Rovio’s in- 
house animation studio in Helsinki, launched in March across a 
number of distribution platforms. Along with airing on 25 traditional 
broadcasters, the series has a home on the company’s own Toons. TV 
app-based video network that distributes content via Angry Birds games 
and other connected platforms. The series has been airing on traditional 

networks mostly on Saturday mornings, often as two back-to-back 

episodes, or in miniblocks, and its first season attracted more than a 

billion views within Toons.TV. Rovio adds that the show has been 

performing well for its TV partners. 

The move into TV animation seems like a seamless one 

for Rovio, but the company’s group creative director 

Mikko Pélla, whose job fittingly spans all business 

units including games and animation, says he and 

Rovio’s CEO talked about the concept for several 

months, writing material and understanding 

character dynamics long before anything 

actually hit the pipeline. 

“It was a big step for us to actually 

produce a full 52-episode series,” says 

Polla. “If you look at the Scandinavian 

animation industry, it’s not that 

huge, so of course it took a lot to 

ramp up the production side. 

We've been sourcing talent 

both locally and_ elsewhere 

from the likes of Aardman [Animations] and Disney, and have built 

up our headquarters in Helsinki. There’s amazing animation talent 
throughout Europe.” 

In a similar vein to Subway Surfers, Angry Birds had its roots 
in animation from the start. “We released our first animation three 
months after the release of the app, so in our minds, it’s always been 
more than a game. We don’t think we are just taking an app and adding 
something on—it’s ingrained.” 

The company shows no signs of slowing down its TV efforts, with 
a total of three series in development that include a second season of 
Angry Birds Toons and spinoffs starring the games’ Piggies and pink bird 
character Stella. 

“We've been working on Bad Piggies for more than a year now. The 
game has a loyal fan base, and there’s just something special about 
seeing the pigs in animation. Fans have fallen in love with the slapstick 
style of the pigs, so it seemed appropriate to dedicate more storytelling. 
Seven-year-old boys will be in heaven watching the Piggies,“ says 
Rachel Webber, VP of video at Rovio. Stella, meanwhile, is one of few 
female characters in the game, so her spinoff series will be tailored to 
young girls. 

And wherever these boys and girls are, is where Rovio wants to be. 
The company has strategically launched its animation on multiple 


platforms as a way to engage with fans both at home and on the go. And 
the idea of working with traditional TV partners is crucial. 

“We often talk about mobile being the first screen and every day 
you see another stat about how many kids are engaging with online 
video and gaming via tablets and phones, so for us mobile really is the 
first screen. But we also see that it’s about the content, no matter the 
channel,” says Polla. 


That emphasis on content holds especially true for the smaller guys 
that don’t necessarily have the same track record as Rovio. New York- 
based Herotainment, with its staff of 12, is in the preliminary stages of 
producing a children’s series based on its Herotopia online world and 
mobile game. The browser-based game ramped up its marketing efforts 
last December and is expected to have three million users by the end 
of this year, and 11 million by the close of 2014. The character-based 
superhero game is played by kids in more than 190 countries, though 
primarily in the US and UK, and it has since picked up a licensing deal 
with Penguin for physical books and eBooks. 

“Kids’ play patterns are going toward digital, but obviously TV is not 
going away,” says Caryn Teman, co-CEO of Herotainment. “Herotopia 
is based on characters—heroes and villains—and translating to TV 
is a natural step that we thought about in advance. Every kid loves 
superheroes, so it’s evergreen rather than a fad without a rich storyline. 
Our characters are relatable.” 

That mindset has prompted Teman and her co-CEO (and 
husband) Wade to meet with some of the bigger kids channels in 
the US and UK. With former Marvel CEO Peter Cuneo on-board as 
an investor and partner, the duo is working on a bible, employing a 
team of writers, and is in the midst of securing the right production 
partners. The show will target six- to 12-year-old boys and girls, and 
delivery is set for 2015. 

“Tt takes a couple of years to get something on TV. We are so used 
to the timing of a digital property, which is much quicker to push out,” 
says Teman. He adds that a more traditional TV route is preferred over a 
deal with on-demand platforms like Amazon or Netflix at the moment. 

As much as Teman wants a TV deal, she insists that TV also needs 
an interactive component. Kids are currently spending an average of 
37 minutes per gaming session on Herotopia, a level of engagement that 
Teman says isn’t achievable solely via television. “Traditionally, TV has 
been a passive experience. Digital lets kids interact with a brand that they 


Rovio animated series 
Angry Birds Toons is 
heading into a second 
season with a billion views 
under its wing 


love; it allows them to see more. And likewise, having a TV property will 
enhance our relationship with fans,” she says. “They've got multiple 
screens going, but TV is a mainstay. And we want to be there.” 


The Jim Henson Company is already there. Halle Stanford, who's been 
at the company for two decades and is currently EVP of its children’s 
entertainment division, says Henson is experiencing a creative 
evolution, in that more original franchises are being conceived for 
digital mediums first. The first digitally driven property out of the gate is 
infant/preschool-targeted Chatter Zoo. 

The property from Henson’s Pajanimals creator, Alex Rockwell, is 
about four zoo-dwelling animal babies . It launched with a preschool 
app in August, and willbe developed by Henson and Chinese production 
company Stone as an animated series using the same digital puppetry 
technology as Sid the Science Kid. 

“The app space is the perfect place to hook kids with characters 
first. I can’t tell you how many times my toddler has kissed the iPad 
screen,” says Stanford. “The idea with the show is to take characters 
from the game and bring them to life, and kids will be called out at 
home to do things.” 

By launching the app first, Henson is able to use feedback from its 
players to help shape TV plans. 

“We've gotten a lot of feedback from kids and parents on what they 
like and don’t. Once we built the app, we came up with a cleaner look that 
has a nod to Seuss, and this will definitely be pulled back into TV series,” 
Stanford says. The feedback refers to Henson’s internal network of six 
moms with preschool-aged kids. “You would think we lack objectivity 
because the property is ours, but it’s actually the opposite. We scrutinize 
everything we put out. We were not able to go back in and change the app 
from the feedback. However, we did notice which activities the children 
liked best (giving the baby cheetah a bubble bath ranked number one) 
and so we can now make sure we prioritize those in the story.” 

Chatter Zoo is expected to go into production in late spring/early 
summer 2014. Initially, the plan is to debut the series in China and 
then roll it out globally. Since the series will be animated using digital 
puppetry, it will have a different look than the app, but Henson will 
be ensuring the animation studio works with the property’s UK app 
developer Mindshapes to ensure some cohesion. 

“The settings will be the same in both the app and series, but the TV 
style will evolve,” she says. 
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CHARACTER 
SKETCHES 


Ever wonder what makes some of the hottest animators 
in the biz tick? Here’s a peek at their toon influences. 


\ BEN BOCQUELET 
‘ Creator 


The Amazing World of Gumball 


VY (Cartoon Network) 


Favorite cartoon character |t would have to be 
Calvin from Calvin and Hobbes. 


Favorite new animated series |’m excited about 
Steven Universe and really like Gravity Falls, as well. 


Animation inspiration | grew up with a lot of 

Japanese animation, so | love all films from Studio 
Ghibli—I love classic anime like Astro Boy, Dragon 
Ball, Akira and many more. 


PETE BROWNGARDT 
Creator 
Uncle Grandpa (Cartoon Network) 


Favorite cartoon character Bugs Bunny 


Favorite new animated series Superjail 
(Augenblick Studios/Titmouse) 


Animation inspiration [ex Avery 


JIM DIRSCHBERGER 
Co-creator & EP 
Sanjay and Craig (Nickelodeon) 


ALEX HIRSCH 
Creator & EP 
Gravity Falls (Disney Channel) 


Favorite cartoon character |t’s 
impossible to pick a “favorite” cartoon 
character, but Calvin from Calvin and 
Hobbes always comes across as true and 
hilarious at the same time. 


Favorite new animated series |’ve 
seen a few animatics from Adult Swim’s 
upcoming Rick & Morty and | think it’s 
going to be amazing. Get prepared for 
your minds to be blown! 


Animation inspiration Matt and Mike 
Chapman, who created Strong Bad, 
are basically my heroes. Their world is so 
detailed, and the characters really feel like 
they know each other. 
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Favorite cartoon character Randy MViarsh 

from South Park. He’s the quintessential buffoon! 

Favorite new animated series Lately |’ve been watching mostly web series. | like 
Pendleton Ward’s Bravest Warriors a lot. My friend Carson Mell has a hilarious new series 
called Tarantula, which I’ve kept on repeat. 

Animation inspiration Coming across shorts or web series from first-time animators and 
filmmakers. It’s really exciting to see people just go for it and make their own stuff! 


JAY HOWELL 
Co-creator & EP 
Sanjay and Craig 

(Nickelodeon) 


Favorite cartoon character Snoopy 
Favorite new animated series Archer 


Animation inspiration 
The opening sequence to all of 
the Pink Panther movies 
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LUKE JUREVICIUS 
Director 
Vishus Productions 


Favorite cartoon character | still have 
alot of love for Stimpy. 


Favorite new animated series | have just 
started watching League of Super Evil 
(Nerd Corps)—very cool. 
Animation inspiration | have a soft spot for 
Tim Burton’s short animated film, Vincent. 


REBECCA SUGAR 
Creator 
Steven Universe (Cartoon Network) 


Favorite cartoon character Usoop from One Piece 
Favorite new animated series /<i/! La /<i!! (Trigger) 


Animation inspiration Future Boy Conan (Nippon 
Animation). Just beautiful, smart animation. 


Favorite cartoon character 
Homer Simpson 


Favorite new animated series 
Sarah & Duck (Karrot Entertainment) 


Animation inspiration 
Chuck Jones 


DARRAGH O’CONNELL 
Co-founder & Creative Head 
Brown Bag Films 


Favorite cartoon character 
Homer Simpson 


Favorite new animated series 

| did see an awesome short at Ottawa 
Animation Festival that | wish was a 
series—“But Milk is Important.” 


Animation inspiration The Simpsons, 
Rocko’s Modern Life, a lot of 
Chuck Jones’s stuff. 


JG QUINTEL 
Creator 

Regular Show 
(Cartoon Network) 
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